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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.     JOHN      DALZELL. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote 
reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other 
purposes — 

Mr.  DALZELL  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded me  [Mr.  McCall]  in  believing  that  the  question  now 
under  discussion  in  this  House  is  one  of  vast  importance.  I 
quite  agree  with  him  also  that  the  debate  has  been  of  a  high 
order,  quite  up  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

During  the  last  Congress  I  took  occasion  to  make  some  ob- 
servations upon  the  pending  measure,  and  I  shall  endeavor  so 
far  as  I  can  to  avoid  any  repetition  now. 

With  such  knowledge  as  I  was  able  to  gain  at  that  time,  of 
its  purposes  and  probable  effects,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  oppose  it. 
Investigation  and  reflection  have  strengthened  me  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  best  interests  of  our  people  call,  and  call  loudly, 
for  its  defeat.     [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

I  shall  not  waste  time  by  way  of  preliminaries.  I  ask,  in 
the  first  place,  what  necessity  was  there  for  the  making  of  this 
agreement  at  this  time? 

Our  trade  relations  with  Canada  had  been  adjusted  under 
a  tariff  law  only  recently  passed.  The  President  had  an- 
nounced that  they  had  been  satisfactorily  adjusted.  The  table 
of  exports  and  imports  between  the  two  countries  showed  that 
existing  conditons  were  most  favorable  to  our  people.  Our 
trade  was  large  and  increasing  and  the  balance  was  in  our 
favor  to  the  extent  of  many  millions  annually.  It  is  shown 
by  the  schedules  accompanying  the  President's  message  that 
under  this  agreement  we  will  surrender  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lions of  revenue  yearly  in  excess  of  the  amount  surrendered  by 
Canada.  If  any  necessity  therefore  existed  for  new  trade  con- 
ditions, it  was  on  the  part  of  Canada  and  not  of  the  United 
States.  So  far,  then,  the  agreement  is  undeniably  to  our 
disadvantage. 

Who  suggested  the  making  of  such  an  agreement?  We  had 
only  recently  enacted  a  new  tariff  law.  Business  was  gradually 
adjusting  itself  to  new  conditions.  True,  there  was  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  new  law,  as  there  always  is  with  a  new  tariff 
law.  The  public  press  wanted  to  have  free  paper,  but  contained 
no  suggestion  of  free  trade  for  our  farm  products.  The  Presi- 
dent and  others  found  fault  with  the  wool  schedule,  but  even 
so,  the  President  declared  the  law  the  best  tariff  law  ever 
placed  on  the  statute  book.  He  did  not  intimate  any  desire  for 
free  trade  for  our  agriculture. 
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What  political  party  outside  of  Massachusetts  suggested  reci- 
procity with  Canada?  What  political  convention,  in  what  State 
of  the  Union,  proposed  the  opening  up  anew  of  our  tariff  law 
so  as  to  institute  free  trade  in  any  form  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada? 

What  national  convention  suggested  it?  Where  in  the  plat- 
form of  the  Republican  Party  upon  which  the  President  made 
his  appeal  to  the  people  and  secured  his  election  do  you  find, 
directly  or  indirectly,  that  reciprocity  with  Canada  is  a  party 
policy  ? 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  discovered 
necessity  and  without  any  popular  demand  for  it  this  agree- 
ment was  made  by  the  President  and  made  in  secret,  for  it  is 
not  contended  that  any  party  leader  was  consulted  with  respect 
to  it. 

I  approach  now  a  question  which  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance as  bearing  upon  the  constitutional  relation  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  departments  of  the  Government.  I 
do  not  need  to  enlarge  on  the  necessity  of  compelling  each  of 
our  coordinate  departments  to  confine  itself  within  its  own 
sphere.  Any  invasion  by  one  department  of  the  rights  and  func- 
tions of  another  disarranges  the  whole  scheme  and  operates 
to  deprive  one  of  the  powers  granted  and  to  clothe  another 
with  powers  denied.  Too  much,  I  fear,  in  recent  years  has  there 
been  a  concentration  of  power  in  the  executive  department. 

Whence  comes  the  constitutional  power  of  the  President,  let 
me  ask,  to  make  an  agreement  with  a  foreign  nation  which 
shall  revise  our  revenue  laws? 

And  whence  comes  the  power  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  approve  such  an  agreement,  in  bulk,  without  exercising  its 
right  of  judgment  and  of  amendment,  unless  it  renounces  its 
constitutional  prerogative  to  inaugurate  revenue  measures? 

What  is  the  Canadian  pact,  as  the  public  press  has  termed  it? 
The  President  said  in  his  message  recently  sent  to  Congress : 

In  my  annual  message  of  December  6,  1910,  *  *  *  i  also  In- 
formed you  that,  by  my  direction,  the  Secretary  of  State  had  dis- 
patched two  representatives  of  the  Department  of  State  as  special 
commissioners  to  OttaM^a  to  confer  with  representatives  of  the  Domin- 
ion Government,  that  they  icere  authorized  to  take  steps  to  formulate 
a  reciprocal  trade  agreement,  and  that  the  Ottawa  conferences  thus 
begun  had  been  adjourned  to  be  resumed  in  Washington. 

On  the  7th  of  the  present  month  two  cabinet  ministers  came  to 
Washington  as  representatives  of  the  Dominion  Government,  -  and  the 
conferences  were  continued  between  them  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  result  of  the  negotiations  was  that  on  the  21st  instant  a  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  tras  reached,  the  text  of  which  is  herewith  transmit- 
ted, with  accompanying  correspondence  and  other  data.     *     *      * 

My  purpose  in  making  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  Canada  has 
been  not;  only  to  obtain  one  that  would  be  mutually  advantacjeous  to 
both  countries,  but  one  which  also  would  be  truly  national  in  its  scope. 
*      *      * 

/  feel  I  have  correctly  interpreted  the  wish  of  the  American  people 
hy  expressing  in  the  arrangement  now  submitted  to  Congress  for  its 
approval  their  desire  for  a  more  intimate  and  cordial  relationship  with 
Canada.  I  therefore  earnestly  hope  that  the  measure  will  be  promptly 
enacted  into    law. 

That  which  Is  now  before  us  is  called  in  the  message  '*  a 
reciprocal  trade  agreement,"  an  "  arrangement,"  and  a  "  meas- 
ure." It  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  it  is  submitted  to  Congress  for  what?  To  be  debated, 
deliberated  upon,  to  be  amended,  to  be  finally  passed  upon  in 
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such  form  as  Congress  may  determine?     Not  at  all — to  he  ap- 
proved and  enacted  into  laio. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  President  has  no  constitutional 
power  to  make  an  "  agreement "  or  "  arrangement "  with  a  for- 
eign power  to  revise  our  revenue  law,  especially  in  terms  which 
preclude  the  exercise  of  any  judgment  upon  the  part  of  Con- 
gress or  either  branch  thereof. 

The  President  made  a  carefully  prepared  speech  at  Spring- 
field, from  which  it  is  apparent  that  he  assumed  he  had  such 
power. 

He  said: 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  President  may  make  treaties — 

The  President  may  make  treaties — 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  treaties 
when  thus  made  shall  constitute  the  law  of  the  land.  It  has  always 
hcen  a  question,  Jioivever,  whether  it  ivas  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
carry  treaties  affecting  tariff  and  revenue  measures  into  effect,  to  have 
action  hy  Congress  in  the  form  of  legislation  recognizing  and  enforc- 
ing  the   treaty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  law.  No  treaty  can  be  made  relat- 
ing to  our  revenues  that  will  be  effective  until  it  subsequently 
be  indorsed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  At  the  time 
when  the  Cuban  treaty  was  indorsed  Congress  said: 

And  provided  further.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  treated 
or  construed  as  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  customs  duties  can  be  changed  otherwise  than  by  an  act  of 
Congress  originating  in  said  House. 

To  continue  now  the  President's  speech : 

Because  of  this  doubt  it  was  thought  wiser  on  behalf  of  both  Gov- 
ernments not  to  make  a  formal  treaty. 

I  do  not  find  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  any 
distinction  between  a  "  treaty  "  and  a  "  formal  treaty." 

Not  to  make  a  formal  treaty,  but  to  make  an  agreement  between  the 
Executives  by  which  each,  exercising  his  constitutional  power  in  his 
Government,  should  submit  the  agreement  in  the  form  of  a  statute  to  be 
enacted  and  go  into  force  on  condition  that  a  similar  statute  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  other  country. 

It  is  apparent  from  what  the  President  here  says  that  he 
assents  to  the  proposition  that  a  treaty  relating  to  tariff 
changes  must  receive  the  indorsement  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives before  it  can  go  into  effect,  and  it  is  apparent  also 
that  he  claims  to  have  a  pov^^er  as  Executive,  beyond  the  treaty- 
making  power,  to  make  an  agreement  with  a  foreign  executive 
changing  our  tariff  laws  in  terms  which  shall  not  be  subject  to 
legislative  review  or  amendment. 

It  does  not  require  any  argument  to  demonstrate  that  the 
President  has  no  such  constitutional  power. 

In  both  the  McKinley  law  and  the  Dingley  law  certain  powers 
were  conferred  on  the  President  to  make  tariff  changes,  but  the 
terms  were  prescribed  by  Congress,  otherwise  the  changes 
would  have  been  held  unconstitutional  as  being  a  delegation  of 
legislative  power  that  Congress  could  not  make. 

There  is  no  provision  in  existing  law  similar  to  those  which 
were  in  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  laws. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  speech  the  President  used  these 
terms: 

In  other  words,  the  great  benefit  of  this  treaty  is  the  profit  in  mutual 
exchange,  etc. 
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Further  on  he  says : 

My  own  view  is  that  no  step  could  be  taken  more  in  ttie  interest  of  a 
reasonable  policy  of  protection  than  the  approval  of  this  treaty. 

The  President's  view  of  his  own  powers  was  shared  by  the 
Canadian  representatives.  In  their  written  stipulation  accom- 
panying the  agreement  they  provide: 

3.  It  is  agreed  that  the  desired  tariff  changes  shall  not  take  the 
formal  shape  of  a  treaty,  but  that  the  Governments  of  the  two  countries 
will  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  bring  about  such  changes  by  con- 
current legislation  at  Washington  and  Ottawa. 

4.  The   Government  of  the  countries   having   made  this   agreement — 

And  so  forth. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  both  the  President  and 
the  Canadian  representatives  entered  into  what  they  both  recog- 
nized as  an  informal  treaty,  but  what  they  called  an  agreement. 
Whether  the  Canadian  representatives  had  power  to  malie  either 
a  trade  agreement  or  a  treaty  I  do  not  undertake  to  say,  but  I 
do  assert  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  the  President  had  no 
power  to  make  any  agreement  changing  our  revenue  laws  ex- 
cept such  as  is  conferred  on  him  by  the  treaty-making  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  And  any  agreement  so  made,  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  receive,  first,  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate and,  second,  the  indorsement  of  the  Congress. 

Should  the  pending  bill  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  both  Houses,  you  will  have  as  the  result  only  the  unauthor- 
ized legislative  indorsement  of  an  unauthorized  Executive  act, 
and  I  apprehend  that  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  House 
and  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Executive  are  not  beyond 
the  power  of  judicial  definition.  [Applause  on  the  Republican 
side.] 

But  you  say  this  is  "  a  bill  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes." 
But  that  is  not  true.  It  is  a  hill  to  validate  a  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  made  hy  the  President  with  certain  Canadian  offi- 
cials so  as  to  make  changes  in  our  revenue  law.  But  the  Con- 
stitution provides  "  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives."  To  say  that  this  bill  origi- 
nated in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  merely  to  juggle  with 
words.  The  bill,  even  in  form,  originated  in  the  Executive  de- 
partment. The  form,  however,  amounts  to  nothing.  It  is  the 
President's  agreement  that  you  are  called  upon  to  ratify.  That 
is  the  substance;  that  originated  with  the  Executive. 

The  power  to  originate  revenue  measures  comprises  the  power 
(1)  to  choose  the  subjects  of  taxation  and  (2)  to  name  the 
rate  of  tax.  In  this  measure,  whereby  you  are  asked — to  use 
the  language  of  the  President — to  put  "  the  agreement  in  the 
form  of  a  statute''  the  President  and  the  Canadian  commis- 
sioners have  selected  the  objects  of  taxation  and  also  the  rates 
of  tax,  and  you  can  not  dot  an  "  i "  or  cross  a  "  t."  So  bound 
and  helpless  is  the  House  of  Representatives  in  dealing  with 
this  measure  that  in  the  last  Congress  it  was  jammed  through 
the  House  under  a  drastic  rule,  which  not  only  prohibited 
amendment  but  prevented  its  being  read.  Now,  in  this  Con- 
gress, open  proclamation  is  made  by  the  majority  that  no  amend- 
ment will  be  permitted,  because  such  amendment  would  jeop- 
ardize the  agreement. 
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In  all  its  history  the  House  of  Representatives  never  before 
knew  so  humiliating  a  day  as  this,  called  upon,  as  it  is,  to 
renounce  its  constitutional  prerogative  and  register  an  Executive 
decree. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Senate  will  renounce  its 
constitutional  prerogative  as  sharer  in  the  treaty-making  power. 

Of  course  it  is  the  sheerest  sophistry  to  contend  that  the 
adoption  by  Congress  of  the  President's  agreement  is  equivalent 
in  law  to  its  inception  in  Congress.    To  adopt  is  not  to  originate. 

But  suppose  that  both  House  and  Senate  renounce  their  con- 
stitutional functions,  pass  this  measure  by  majority  votes,  and 
that  it  be  signed  by  the  President.  What  then?  Ostensibly  it 
becomes  a  law.  The  correction  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  who  have  failed  in  their  duty  belongs  to  their  con- 
stituents. The  law,  however,  will  still  require  the  approval  of 
a  competent  tribunal  before  it  can  be  effective. 

I  have  challenged' an  answer  to  the  question,  What  necessity 
existed  for  the  making  of  this  agreement  at  this  time?  And  to 
the  other  question,  What  popular  demand  was  there  for  it?  I 
proceed  further  to  ask,  What  do  its  advocates  urge  in  its  be- 
half? Very  little;  very  little.  They  have  spent  all  of  their 
time  in  trying  to  demonstrate  that  it  will  do  us  no  harm.  They 
have  been  and  are  strictly  on  the  defensive. 

Men  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  have  been  loud  in  its 
praises  as  a  Democratic  free-trade  measure,  and  have  enthu- 
siastically supported  it  as  the  first  step  in  the  destruction  of  the 
protective  system.  Men  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  have  de- 
voted their  efforts  to  show  that  free  trade  in  farm  products  will 
not  hurt  the  farmer,  and  furthermore  is  in  strict  accord  with 
the  policies  and  platforms  of  the  Republican  Party.  All  of 
them  have  avowed  themselves  protectionists.  All  of  them  have 
opposed  free  trade  except  when  it  was  baptized  "  reciprocity." 
Of  course  the  catchword  in  the  mouth  of  the  advocates  of  this 
iniquitous  measure  is  the  high  cost  of  living — an  appeal  to  the 
populace — pass  this  measure  and  you  will  get  free  food.  These 
are  the  gentlemen  who  perform  the  equestrian  feat  of  riding 
two  horses  going  in  different  directions  at  the  same  time.  Free 
trade  with  Canada  will  reduce  the  price  of  the  farmer's  product 
to  the  consumer,  but  it  will  not  reduce  the  value  of  the  farmer's 
product  to  the  farmer.  Other  gentlemen  are  honest  enough  to 
follow  the  President,  who  tells  us  in  his  message  that  this 
measure  will  not  have  any  perceptible  present  effect  upon 
prices,  that  high  prices  are  world-wide,  due  to  many  causes, 
and  that  any  effect  thereon  must  be  looked  for  in  the  future. 
If  this  statement  were  made  to  the  kind  of  people  whose  sup- 
port of  this  measure  is  gained  by  their  belief  in  it  as  a  relief 
from  high  prices,  I  apprehend  there  would  be  a  sudden  and 
wholesale  desertion. 

There  is  no  intelligent  man  who  does  not  know  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  suggestion  of  relief  from  high  prices  by  this 
measure  that  would  justify  a  revolution  in  our  revenue  system, 
such  a  revolution  as  the  enactment  of  this  measure  would  in- 
evitably bring  about. 

But  there  is  a  necessity  to  increase  our  foreign  trade;  hence 
we  must  have  free  trade  with  Canada  in  farm  products.  Here 
again  I  find  myself  in  an  impenetrable  maze  of  argument,  hope- 
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lessly  groping  for  the  light.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  McCall]  tells  us  in  one  breath  that  our  surplus  is  rapidly 
diminishing  and  that  in  the  future  we  must  draw  from  Canadian 
surplus  or  starve;  and  then,  when  he  has  recovered  his  breath 
from  that  statement,  he  tells  us  that  we  must  build  up  Canada, 
so  as  to  procure  customers  for  our  surplus.  [Applause  on  the 
Republican  side.]  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  en- 
titled to  credit  for  an  original  plan  for  securing  foreign  trade. 
Build  up  the  foreigner.  "  Remove  this  tariff,"  says  the  gentle- 
man, speaking  of  Canada,  "  and  she  will  soon  gain  the  strength 
and  stature  of  a  great  nation."  "  You  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  customer,  and  you  thereby  increase  your  own  pros- 
perity," says  the  gentleman.  I  recall,  in  this  connection,  a 
quotation  from  Mr.  McKinley's  introduction  to  Mr.  Curtis's 
book,  "  Protection  and  Prosperity."    He  says  : 

The  people  of  no  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  pros- 
pered under  a  policy  which  sacrificed  home  industries  to  build  up  and 
develop  the  resources  and  give  employment  to  the  labor  of  foreign 
states. 

[Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

We  do  not  need  this  measure  to  secure  the  Canadian  market. 
That  market  is  already  ours.  The  President  tells  us  in  his 
message  that  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  Canada  in  the  fiscal 
year  1910  was  $655,000,000 ;  that  her  imports  were  $376,000,000, 
and  of  this  amount  the  United  States  contributed  $223,000,000. 
In  point  of  fact,  to  be  exact,  our  exports  to  Canada  last  year, 
1910,  were  $241,809,233.  Our  imports  from  Canada  were  $103,- 
256,955.  The  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  was  $138,552,278, 
or  134.20  per  cent  of  exports  over  imports.  Our  exports  to  all 
other  countries  were  $1,622,682,411,  and  our  imports  were 
$1,459,667,296,  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  being  $163,- 
015,115,  or  11.17  per  cent  of  exports  over  imports.  We  already 
have  60  per  cent  of  Canada's  trade.  Talk  about  passing  this 
measure  for  the  purpose  of  securing  foreign  trade !  That  for- 
eign trade  we  already  have. 

We  do  not  need  this  measure  to  increase  our  trade  with  Can- 
ada. She  is  now  our  best  customer.  Why?  Because  she  can 
not  help  herself.  She  is  our  best  customer,  not  as  a  matter  of 
sentiment,  but  because  she  can  buy  to  better  advantage  in  our 
markets  than  in  any  other.  Self-interest  compels  her  to  deal 
with  us.  Why,  our  exports  to  Canada  have  increased  from 
$28,000,000  in  1866,  when  the  former  treaty  was  denounced,  to 
$241,000,000  last  year.  And  they  will  go  on  increasing  as  the 
demands  of  the  Canadian  market  increase  and  the  ability  of  the 
American  producer  to  supply  increases,  and  nothing  can  prevent 
it  unless  it  be  some  such  bungling  piece  of  statesmanship  as 
this  proposed  treaty.  [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.]  Why 
antagonize  the  great  farming  interests  of  every  State  of  the 
Union  to  pursue  a  mere  will-o'-the-wisp?  It  is  not  statesman- 
ship, it  is  not  common  sense. 

But  failing  to  find  any  other  reason  why  we  should  abandon 
our  ancient  landmarks,  the  advocates  of  this  measure  rise  to 
the  plane  of  a  lofty  altruism,  beautifully  demonstrated  by 
my  friend  from  Massachusetts  in  his  peroration.  The  Cana- 
dians, it  is  urged,  are  our  neighbors;  for  3,000  miles  their 
boundary  is  our  boundary;  we  are  the  same  race,  speak  the 
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same  tongue,  inherit  the  same  traditions,  and  have  similar 
Institutions. 

Well,  what  of  it?  What  is  this  arrangement — a  treaty  of 
peace  and  amity,  an  arbitration  agreement,  or  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  calls  it — a  plain  business  proposition, 
a  question  of  national  revenues,  of  common  everyday  dollars 
and  cents?  Sentiment  is  not  business.  Revenue  measures  are 
not  made  on  sentiment.  The  Canadians  do  not  pay  our  taxes, 
maintain  our  schools,  our  churches,  or  our  charities;  they  do 
not  build  our  roads,  maintain  our  Army,  or  contribute  to  our 
Navy.  They  do  not  fight  our  battles.  True,  living  alongside 
of  us,  they  have  been  decent  enough  not  to  require  us  to  main- 
tain an  army  to  keep  them  in  order.  [Applause.]  But,  true 
again,  living  alongside  of  them,  we  have  not  compelled  them  to 
maintain  an  army  to  keep  us  in  order.  True,  we  are  coin- 
heritors  of  the  traditions  of  English  liberty,  but  only  down  to 
the  point  where  our  fathers,  through  blood  and  sacrifice,  ex- 
tended that  liberty  to  and  established  it  in  the  United  States, 
while  the  men  of  Canada  remained  still  English  dependents. 
Because  in  common  we  claim  kinship  with  the  great  names  of 
English  literature,  with  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and  Byron, 
and  Tennyson,  with  the  exponents  of  English  statesmanship — 
Burke  and  Fox  and  William  Pitt — we  may  well  rejoice.  But  it 
is  a  subject  of  rejoicing  and  not  of  business.  It  furnishes  no 
reason  why  we  should  exchange  a  good  American  dollar  for  a 
Canadian  half  dollar.     [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Sentiment  is  a  grand  thing;  it  rules  the  world  of  civilized 
intercourse,  but  among  cool-headed  business  men  it  has  no 
place  in  the  world  of  trade.  It  played  no  part  in  the  long  and 
bitter  fisheries  disputes  with  our  dear  Canadian  brethren.  It 
played  no  part  in  the  settlement  of  Canada's  irritating,  arro- 
gant, and  unfounded  claim  in  connection  with  the  Alaskan 
boundary  line. 

If  neighborhood  and  kinship  of  race  and  language  and  his- 
tory furnish  reasons  why  trade  barriers  should  be  removed, 
they  furnish  equally  good  reasons  why  political  barriers  should 
be  removed  and  the  two  peoples  consolidated  under  one  flag. 
And  disavow  much  as  we  may  any  intention  in  that  direction, 
If  we  adopt  this  measure  the  force  of  events  will  ultimately 
assert  itself  to  that  end.  This  bill  itself  in  its  new  section 
proposes  another  step  toward  bringing  together  the  two  peoples 
under  one  flag,  and  that  flag  will  bear  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

0  no,  my  friends,  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  sentiment  my 
heart  goes  out  to  my  own  people;  my  patriotism  is  American, 
not  Canadian  patriotism ;  my  brotherly  love  is  for  my  own  kin, 
for  the  American  farme'r,  not  for  his  Canadian  competitor. 
[Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

In  the  absence  of  any  good  reason  why  this  bill  should  pass 
there  are  many  and  potent  reasons  why  it  should  not. 

It  is  unnecessary,  not  responsive  to  the  popular  demand,  dis- 
turbing of  the  business  interests  of  the  country. 

But  more  than  that,  it  is  unfair  to  the  farmer,  whose  inter- 
ests in  particular  it  attacks. 

1  do  not  want  to  weary  the  committee  with  a  restatement  of 
the  argument  which  has  been  so  well  presented  by  many  of 
those  who  have  preceded  me.     The  history  of  American  agri- 
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culture,  its  gradual  extension  westward  to  the  possession  of 
new  and  fertile  fields,  with  the  result  that  older  and  less  fertile 
fields  had.  to  be  abandoned,  has  been  vividly  portrayed.  The 
similarity  of  the  situation  now,  if  the  vast  luxuriously  fertile 
fields  of  Canada  are  to  be  brought  into  competition  with  our 
western  farms,  to  the  situation  as  it  existed  in  our  earlier 
years  has  been  pointed  out.  The  same  economic  law  that 
worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  eastern  agriculture  when  western 
farms  were  established  will  operate  as  to  Canadian  and  western 
farms,  and  in  like  manner  and  with  like  result. 

It  is  easy  to  juggle  with  figures  and  by  a  proper  selection  of 
them  establish  almost  anything.  Doubtless  there  are  some  Cana- 
dian lands  as  high  in  price  as  some  American  lands,  some  places 
where  there  is  little  difference  between  Canadian  wages  and 
Canadian  prices  and  our  wages  and  prices,  but  they  are  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule,  and  anyone  who  will  be  honest 
with  himself  must  agree  that  as  a  general  proposition  Canadian 
lands  are  cheaper  than  American  lands,  Canadian  wages  less 
than  American  wages,  Canadian  prices  less  than  American  prices ; 
that  Canada  has  a  territory  of  vast  proportions,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing almost  limitless  quantities  of  grain  from  a  soil  fertile 
beyond  any  soil  on  this  side  of  the  international  boundary  line. 

It  seems  to  me,  discarding  special  pleas,  the  conclusion  must 
inevitably  be  that  the  possibilities  of  Canadian  agriculture  are 
such  as  to  put  American  agriculture  in  competition  with  it  at 
a  great  disadvantage.  As  a  consequence,  free  trade  with 
Canada  in  farm  products  must  inure  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  American  farmer.  Taking  the  agreement  as  a  whole,  it  can 
not  but  inure  to  the  advantage  of  Canada  and  to  the  disad- 
vantage  of  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  need  to  rely  on  theory  to  establish  that  proposi- 
tion. It  has  already  been  established  in  actual  experience.  I 
need  not  enlarge  upon  this  point,  because  it  has  been  fully  dis- 
cussed both  by  myself  in  the  last  Congress  and  by  various  gen- 
tlemen in  the  course  of  this  debate.  I  then  asserted  and  now 
assert  that  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854,  which  was  denounced 
in  1866  and  which  is  similar  to  the  proposed  agreement,  worked 
disastrously  to  the  United  States  and  was  denounced  for  that 
reason. 

Gentlemen  have  denied  both  propositions.  Without  adduc- 
ing any  figures  by  way  of  proof,  they  dogmatically  assert,  first, 
that  it  did  not  operate  against  our  interests,  and,  second,  that 
it  was  denounced  for  political  and  not  for  economic  reasons, 
one  gentleman  asserting  that  it  was  denounced  on  account  of 
our  indignation  because  of  Canada's  friendship  to  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  But  there  are  two  things  that  have  not  been 
and  can  not  be  denied :  First,  that  under  the  operation  of  that 
treaty  in  12  years  our  exports  to  Canada  dwindled  from  nearly 
$20,000,000  to  a  little  over  $15,000,000,  while  Canada's  exports 
to  us  grew  from  $12,000,000  to  $46,000,000;  that  in  the  last  two 
years  of  that  treaty's  life  we  remitted  to  Canada  duties  amount- 
ing to  over  $70,000,000  and  lost  the  balance  of  trade  by  over 
$28,000,000. 

These  facts  have  not  been  and  can  not  be  denied.  Nor  can  it 
be  denied,  in  the  second  place,  that  every  contemporaneous 
statesman  of  note  in  our  history  declared  the  treaty  to  have 
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"been  disastrous  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  that  it 
was  denounced  for  that  reason. 

I  recur  to  this  proposition  at  this  time  only  because  in  states- 
manship, as  in  everything  else,  it  is  wise  to  take  the  lessons  of 
experience.  And  if  that  treaty,  through  its  12  years  of  life 
under  like  conditions  to  those  presented  now,  was  disastrous  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  to  all  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  both  her  industries  and  her  revenues,  we  have 
the  right  to  assume — we  would  be  foolish  not  to  assume — that 
the  enactment  of  this  law  now  would  bring  about  precisely  the 
same  results. 

In  this  connection  I  ought  to  refer  to  the  fact  stated  by  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me,  that  ever  since  the  denouncement 
of  the  Elgin  treaty  Canada  has  been  importuning  us  to  enter  into 
a  similar  treaty,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  every  ad- 
ministration, from  that  of  Franklin  Pierce  down  to  the  present 
administration,  has  refused  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Canada  for  a  treaty  for  the  exchange  of  natural  products. 
Why,  so  late  as  the  administration  of  Mr.  Harrison,  in  1892,  Mr. 
Blaine  told  the  Canadian  envoys  that  we  would  not  entertain 
any  proposition  for  an  agreement  looking  to  the  exchange  of 
natural  products,  because,  he  said  "  the  benefits  of  such  an 
exchange  would  be  almost  wholly  with  the  people  of  Canada." 

Talk  about  reciprocal  treaties  in  competitive  articles !  Why, 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  there  can  be  no  reciprocal  treaty 
in  competitive  articles.  Exchange  of  competitive  articles  means 
competition.  Reciprocity  means  the  trading  of  the  things  that 
we  have  for  the  things  that  we  do  not  have. 

But,  Mr,  Chairman,  you  may  discuss  the  question  of  prices, 
you  may  discuss  the  question  of  agricultural  interests,  and 
many  other  incidental  questions,  and  you  will  not,  after  all, 
have  reached  the  fundamental  and  dominating  issue  in  this 
case.  Until  this  bill  was  introduced  it  was  the  universally 
accepted  belief  that  the  protective  system,  against  that  of  free 
trade,  was  the  accepted  economic  policy  of  the  United  States, 
Parties  divided  on  rates  of  duties.  The  Republican  Party  stood 
for  such  duties  as  would  furnish  protection  to  American  capital 
and  American  labor.  The  Democratic  Party  stood  for  rates  of 
duty  levied  for  revenue  only.  This  bill  looks  neither  to  protec- 
tion nor  revenue.  It  deprives  us  of  revenue.  It  is  an  open, 
avowed  free-trade  measure.  It  is  such  upon  its  face,  and  it  is 
so  declared  to  be  by  the  Democratic  Party. 

Its  significance  lies  in  the  fact — mark  me,  its  significance 
lies  in  the  fact — that  this  is  the  first  step  in  the  destruction  of 
the  protective  system.  That  system  is  a  complete  logical  whole, 
and  it  admits  of  no  exceptions.  It  must  apply  to  all  industries, 
or  it  will  not  be  permitted  to  apply  to  any.  [Applause  on  the 
Republican  side,]  If  the  farmer  can  not  have  adequate  protec- 
tion for  his  industry,  the  manufacturer  will  not  have  protection 
for  his.  No  system  of  protection  is  practicable  or  would  be 
just  some  of  whose  schedules  are  protective  and  some  of  which 
are  nonprotective. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kitchin],  who 
honored  me  with  so  much  of  his  attentions,  portrayed  me  as 
shedding  tears  for  the  farmer  while  I  had  in  mind  the  manu- 
facturer. The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  in  part  was 
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right.  I  had  both  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  in  mind. 
When  you  direct  my  attention  to  the  subject  of  a  tariff  I  always 
have  in  mind  the  great  city,  dear  to  my  heart,  whose  interests  it 
is  my  highest  ambition  to  serve.  I  recall  its  pillar  of  cloud  by  day, 
its  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  the  roar  of  its  machinery,  its  myriad 
workingmen  in  the  receipt  of  the  highest  wages  paid  any  work- 
ingmen  in  any  place  on  earth  [applause]^  a  city  which  is  a 
shining  exemplar  of  the  beneficent  results  of  the  system  of  pro- 
tection. And  when  I  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  if  the  farmer 
be  robbed  of  his  protection  my  great  city  will  be  robbed  of  its 
protection  I  refuse  to  participate  in  the  robbery.  [Applause  on 
the  Republican  side.] 

This  measure  rises  high  above  mere  considerations  of  tem- 
porary profit.  It  means  more  than  bookkeeping  and  a  balanc- 
ing of  accounts.  It  involves  the  integrity  of  a  system  whose 
foundation  was  laid  in  the  first  legislative  act  of  the  First  Con- 
gress, which  has  received  the  indorsement  of  the  most  distin- 
guished names  in  our  history,  and  under  which  we  have  grown 
to  a  height  of  prosperity  unprecedented  in  the  world's  annals. 
The  system  is  essentially  a  Republican  system.  From  the  hour 
of  its  birth  until  this  present  hour  the  Republican  Party  has 
stood  for  protection ;  protection  for  American  capital,  for  Amer- 
ican labor,  whether  in  the  field,  the  factory,  or  the  mine,  to 
the  end  that  there  should  be  established  a  great  home  market 
which  should  be  for  Americans,  and  that  the  high  standard  of 
American  civilization  should  be  preserved. 

Under  its  fostering  influence  cities  have  been  founded,  have 
grown  and  multiplied.  North  and  South,  East  and  West  have 
been  bound  together  in  inseparable  brotherhood  by  bands  of 
steel.  Progress  has  taken  its  resistless  march  across  the  conti- 
nent, overcoming  all  the  barriers  of  nature,  planting  fields  and 
reaping  harvests,  until  even  the  desert  has  been  made  to  blos- 
som like  the  rose.  [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.]  Its 
encouraging  inspiration  has  given  birth  to  a  hardy  race  of 
pioneer  sons,  whose  singleness  of  purpose,  whose  energy  and 
aggressiveness  and  patriotism  have  given  to  the  world  the  won- 
derful story  of  the  winning  of  the  West.  [Applause  on  the  Re- 
publican side.]  Are  we  going  to  turn  our  backs  on  those  hardy 
pioneer  sons  and  their  sons  by  the  abolition  of  a  system  to 
which  they  owe  their  success  and  which  is  essential  to  its  con- 
tinuance? Already  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them,  lured  by 
the  promises  of  the  luxuriantly  fertile  fields  of  Canada,  have 
left  their  western  farms  to  become  a  part  of  our  neighbors 
population  and  add  to  her  wealth.  Shall  we  tempt  other  thou- 
sands upon  increasing  thousands  to  abandon  our  fields  for  Cana- 
dian fields,  taking-  with  them  the  virtues  that  constitute  good 
citizenship?  Any  policy  that  takes  from  us  our  boys  and  girls, 
the  good  red  blood  of  American  manhood  and  womanhood,  that 
depletes  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  plains  of  the  West 
and  lowers  farm  values  here  while  increasing  them  across  the 
border,  robs  us  of  our  dearest  and  most  valuable  possession. 
[Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

I  can  not  stop  to  demonstrate  at  length  why  no  Republican, 
in  my  judgment,  can  consistently  vote  for  this  measure.  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  one  or  two  questions: 
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First.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  cost  of  production  of  farm 
products  is  less  in  Canada  than  it  is  in  the  United  States?  And 
if  you  do,  then  how  can  you  escape  the  conclusion  that  to  put 
farm  products  on  the  free  list  is  to  violate  the  pledge  of  the 
last  Republican  platform?     [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Second.  Do  you  believe  the  testimony  of  the  Mann  committee 
and  of  the  President's  Tariff  Board  (and  neither  of  these  has 
been  contradicted)  to  the  effect  that  it  costs  from  $2  to  $4.14 
more  to  make  a  ton  of  paper  in  the  United  States  than  it  does  in 
Canada  ? 

If  you  do,  then  how  can  you  escape  the  conclusion  that  to  put 
paper  on  the  free  list  is  a  violation  of  the  pledge  of  the  last 
Republican  platform?     [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

I  beg  for  a  conscientious  reply  to  these  queries.  It  is  vital. 
The  Republican  Party  as  the  party  of  protection  is  on  trial  here 
to-day.  You  and  I,  my  Republican  brethren,  are  on  trial.  As 
we  respond,  so  shall  we  and  our  party,  the  party  of  McKinley, 
be  dealt  with  in  the  great  forum  of  the  American  electorate. 
Sometimes  it  is  swayed  by  popular  clamor,  sometimes  by  the 
shadow  of  a  great  name,  but  in  the  end  its  deliberate  judgment 
is  true  to  righteousness ;  its  last  verdict  invariably  loyal  to  the 
loyal.  [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 
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